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; ¥ For ‘The Friend.” 
The Valley of the Amazon. 
The following description of some of the physi- 
] features and natural productions of this exten- 
ve though little known region, are extracted 
om a report, in the New York Tribune, of one 
“a series of lectures lately delivered by Prof. 
gassiz, before the association for the Promotion 
Science and Art, in New York. They have 
en delivered partly in consequence of the pro- 
ective opening of this great river to the com- 
erce of the world, during the course of the 
esent year, and the facts mentioned are chiefly 
ose observed by the lecturer during the course 
a recent exploration of the district made under 
ry favorable circumstances. 
The Amazon flows nearly parallel to the 
uator in a west-easterly direction, the main 
ink aot deviating from the equator more than 
‘o or three degrees, while its southern tributaries 
ie from twelve to fifteen degrees south, and its 
tthern, from six to seven degrees north ; so that 
e width of the valley at some points is nearly 
great as its total leneth. The fact that this 
ain portion of the Amazon flows in one and the 
i latitude, brings a result very different, with 
Schise to the climate, from that whiclr we ob- 
rve along the banks of other large rivers which 
iw in a north-southerly direction, or in a south- 
‘ttherly direction. Our Mississippi begins its 
arse in very cold regions, and ends it almost in 
e tropics. The Nile begins under the equator, 
\d further south, and terminates in the Mediter- 
aean where the climate is always temperate. 
a see, therefore, that those rivers are, as they 
W on, under very changing cliwatic influences. 
*t so with the Amazon, which occupies a belt 
ote equator, and retains the same climatic 
tions for its whole length, and would present 
great monotony were it not for the peculiar 
aracter of its tributaries, and for the peculiar 
omy of the waters which fill its basin. Ex- 
idieg its trunk across the whole continent and 
ding its branches north and south over such 
vide area, the basin of the Amazon establishes 
nmunication with all the adjoining Republics 
mth America. And this is a point of great 
ance with reference to the fact that the 
is this year to be opened to the commerce 
world: for, in consequence of the natural 


slope is hardly a foot in ten miles. 
relation of the Amazon, its tributaries,|sion to the eye is that of an absolute plain, and 
areas drained by these tributaries, the!the flow of water is so gentle generally that in 


opening of the Amazon does not only bring the 
internal commerce of Brazil into immediate con- 
tact with the commerce of the world, but also 
that of those republics, the surface of which is 
mainly drained by the tributaries of the Amazon. 
Mark how extensive this communicationis. Here 
we have the Guianas—French, Dutch, avd Eng- 
lish Guiana—then the Province of Venezuela, 
through which flows the Orinoco, and which is 
connected direetly with the Rio Negro through 
the Casiquiare; here we havet he new Republic 
of New Granada, the eastern rivers of which all 
empty into the Amazon, several into the Rio 
Negro, and others, such as the Japura and the 
Isa, empty into the Amazon. Then we have the 
Republic of Ecuador, the principal rivers of which 
also empty into the Amazon. Then we have 
Peru, the three great rivers of which empty into 
the Amazon. Then the Republic of Bolivia, the 
great rivers of which flow also into the Amazon. 
And, finally, we have the rivers which come down 
from the table-lands of Brazil, which drain two 
of the most fertile provinces of Brazil itself ; the 
Province of Matto Grosso, through which the 
Tapajos and Xiugu flow, and the provinces of 
Goyaz, through which the Ardguay and the To- 
cantius flow to meet the Amazon; so that those 
countries which we are in the habit of considering 
only from their maritime site have also an exten- 
sive area, which slopes toward the Amazon. You 
see, therefore, what an extensive prospect is open 
to the enterprise of seafaring nations by the mere 
fact that the navigation of the Amazon will be 
free as the sea itself to the mercantile shipping 
of all nations. Very serious considerations must 
have weighed in the scale to induce the govern- 
ment to divest itself to that extent of its internal 
property. The case is simple. The whole valley 
of the Amazon has not yet been peopled. The 
whole tract of this country, which is as large as 
many empires of the first rank in the Old World, 
the whole of that country drained by the Amazon, 
does not nourish at this moment 250,000 indi- 
viduals, including the Indians; and no doubt the 
government of Brazil has thought that the only 
way of settling that rich country was to offer its 
treasures to all vations. Let me, therefore, say a 
few words of the character of that country and 
the facilities which are offered there for settle- 
ment, for commerce, and for travel. In the first 
place, when we speak of the Valley of the Amazon, 
we ought to at once divest ourselves of the ordi- 
nary idea which we combine with the word 
‘valley.’ There is not a bottom with walls or 
banks rising on both sides and forming an inclo- 


‘sure to the water that runs in the bottom of the 


valley. Here the basin of the Amazon is an ex- 
tepsive plain. It is so flat that the slope is hardly 
more than a foot in ten miles; and over the whole 
of this extent,of 2500 miles, the slope is not more 
than 210 feet. It is only 45 feet from Obidos to 
the sea-shore, and it is only 200 feet from Saba- 
tinga to the sea-shore, and yet the distance is, in 
a straight line, over 2000 miles, so that really the 
The impres- 


many parts it hardly seems to flow. It makes the 
impression of a fresh water ocean far more than a 
river, and the width of this basin compares favor- 
ably to its extraordinary length. There is not 
one channel through which the bulk of the water 
flows, but a multitudinous number of channels 
connected with one another in the most various 
ways, so that instead of travelling in a straight 
course, you may ascend the Amazon in any num- 
ber of parallel channels, and pass from one to 
another by any number of intersecting communi- 
cations. And this net-work of rivers spreads over 
an area which is sometimes 50, 80, 100, 150, or 
nearly 200 miles wide. Before, however, I enter 
into details concerning the river, let me say afew 
words concerning the climate. The Valley of the 
Amazon has a rather temperate climate. Though 
under the equator, it is pot among the hottest 
parts of the globe. The hottest point of the 
earth’s temperature extends to the north of the 
Valley of the Amazon, along the northern shore 
of Guiana. The Valley of the Amazon is of 
wilder tewperature, owing to two circumstances ; 
the extent of submerged land, with the constant 
evaporation, and the regular flow of the trade 
winds—which are constantly blowing in the face 
of the Amazon, and sending an air cooled by the 
amount of moisture received over the whole of its 
surface. The trade winds blow in the mouth of 
the Amazon and over the whole valley, so that 
there is an unceasing cool brecze from the Atlantic 
to the base of the Andes, reducing markedly the 
average temperature of the valley. Indeed the 
average temperature of the valley is only 84°. 
The maximum temperature is from 90° to 92°; 
the minimum about 78° to 74.° It is only about 
the Mainas and the junction of the Rio Negro 
that the temperature rises to 95°, The tempera- 
ture between day and night is always perceptible, 
and toward morning the vights are always re- 
markably cool. Under these circumstances you 
see that far from sharing the intensity of heat 
characteristic of tropical regions, the Valley of 
the Amazon is favoured to a degree which will 
make it a pleasant habitation for the people of our 
race. During nearly a year of residence there, I 
do not feel that the climate had the slightest un- 
pleasant influence. My companions enjoyed it as 
well as 1 did; and, in fact, we found it was as 
agreeable a residence as we could wish, preferable 
to the intense heat of the dog-days, and so uni- 
form as to save the inhabitants from those sudden 
changes of our climate so injurious to health. 
If the bracing air of our northern climate has a 
more stimulating influence upon the energies of 
man, we know bow many it kills; it is the strong 
and healthy that survive; and many diseases 
which are the result of our northern climate are 
only cured by a residence at the South, while the 
South is saved from all these inconveniences, if 
it bas some of its own. I would sum up my 
description of the Valley of the Amazon as a 
healthy country, which will prove genial to the 
white race as much as any other part of the world 
having a similar temperature. oy 

Now as to the change of level of this immense 
stream, it varies within limits which are really 
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astonishing. The river may be at times 30, 40|spiritual plantation, to be pruned as well as young 


or 50 feet hicher than at other times. 
conceive what an amount of water must be con- 
densed from the atmosphere, in order to fill a 
plain so extensive with an amount of water suff- 
cient to raise the level of the main current to such 
an extraordinary amount. But this does not take 
place simultaneously over the whole valley; so 
that there is the most extraordinary distribution 
of freshets over the whole basin. The rains begin 
on the southern side of the valley in the months 
of September and October, and from the table- 
land of Brazil and the mountains of Bolivia, the 
southern tributaries of the Amazon first begin to 
swell as such a rate that through December they 
reach with their new flood the valley of the 
Amazon, the greatest rise in the Amazon being 
in the month of March, when in the region below 
the Madeira the rise may be as much as a foot in 
24 hours during the whole month of March. The 
rise continues on until the end of June, when the 
river is most full ; so that it takes from October 
to June for the rivers on the southern side of the 
Amazon to fill and discharge their water into the 
main stream. At a’somewhat earlier period the 
Andes send down their contribution to the main 
river in consequence of the melting of the snow 
on the summit of the mountains in the months of 
August and September. The freshet resulting 
from this melting of the snow in the equator and 
here is felt in the valley in October and Novem- 
ber, it is felt in November as low as Mainas, su 
that in connection with the waters coming down 
from the Andes and the waters coming from the 
table-land of Brazil and the mountains of Bolivia, 
the Amazon is filled in its center and on its 
southern side, and flows over to its northern side, 
the whole river extending northward in conse- 
quence of this swelling—for during three months 
all the rivers which come to the Amazon on its 
northern side are at their lowest stand as empty 
as they ever are. In turn, they will swell toa 
similar height; but in the month of December 
the northern rivers are at their lowest ebb. The 
southern rivers flow into them; they push the 
waters of the maiu basin to a more northern lati- 
tude than during any other season. It rains in 
the main valley during the months of January, 
February, and partly during March also; but in 
March the rains extend chiefly over the table- 
land of Guayama and the northern part of the 
Andes, and during April and May the northern 
rivers begin to swell, and in June they have 
reached their maximum, so that by the end of 
June, when the southern rivers have begun to 
empty, the northern rivers, flowing into the 
Amazoa, rise to the same great level. The Rio 
Negro at Mainas rises generally to more than 45 
feet above its low level, and that mass of water 
now pressing against the waters which occupy the 
centre of the valley pushes them southward, and 
these rivers are now moving in another direc- 
tion. So that the whole flow is as it were thus 
the main flow from west to east on that gentle 
plain which has such a slight slope, aided by the 
interflow from the south and the north at oppo- 
site seasons. The natural consequence is that, 
while the whole flows eastward, it flows eastward 
in its northernmost reach during our winter 
months, and it flows eastward in its most southern- 
most reach during the months of our summer, 
and in that manner the bottom of the valley is 
constantly shifting to and fro. The natural con- 
sequence is that there are extraordinary water 
communications between these rivers,” 


(To be continued.) 
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You may jones, if they continue fruitful in the different 


seasons of life; if they will not abide it, barren- 
ness and a contemptible appearance awaits them 
in the closing stage of life, though they may have 
been fruitful in their earlier periods of it.— Cath- 
arine Phillips. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Having got a little respite from travel, I was 
moved to write an epistle to Friends, as follows : 
All friends of the Lord everywhere, whose minds 
are turned in towards the Lord, take heed to the 
light within you, which is the light of Christ; 
which, as ye love it, will call your minds inward, 
that are abroad in the creatures; so your minds 
may be renewed by it, and turned to God in this 
which is pure, to worship the living God, the 
Lord of Hosts over all the creatures. That which 
calls your minds out of the lusts of the world, will 
call them out of the affections and desires, and 
turn you to set your affections above. That which 
calls the mind out of the world, will give judg- 
ment upon the world’s affections and lusts, and is 
the same that calls out your minds from the world’s 
teachers, and the creatures, to have your minds 
renewed. There is your obedience known and 
found ; there the image of God is renewed in you, 
and ye come to grow up in it. That which calls 
your minds out of the earth, turns them towards 
God, where the pure Babe is born of the virgin ; 
and the Babe’s food is known, the children’s 
bread, which comes from the living God, and 
nourishes up to eternal life. These babes and 
children receive their wisdom from above, from 
the pure living God, and not from the earthly 
one; for that is trodden under fovt with such. 
All who hate this light, whose minds are abroad 
in the creatures, in the earth, and in the image 
of the devil, get the words of the saints, that re- 
ceived their wisdom from above, into the old 
nature, and their corrupted minds. Such are 
murderers of the Just, enemies to the cross of 
Christ, in whom the prince of the air lodgeth; 
sons of perdition, betrayers of the Just. There- 
fore take heed to that light, which is oppressed 
with that nature; which light, as it arises, shall 
condemn all] that cursed nature, shall turn it out, 
and shut it out of the house; and so. ye will come 
to see the candle lighted, and the house sweeping 
and swept. ‘Then the pure pearl ariseth, then 
the eternal God is exalted. The same light that 
calls in your minds out of the world, turns them 
to God, the Father of lights. Here in the pure 
mind is the pure God waited upon for wisdom 
from above; the pure God is seen night and day ; 
aud the eternal peace, of which there is no end, 
enjoyed. People may have openings, and yet 
their winds go into the lusts of the flesh; but 
there the affections are not mortified. Therefore 
hearken to that, and take heed to that, which 
calls your minds out of the affections and lusts of 
the world, to have them renewed. The same will 
turn your minds to God; the same light will set 
your affections above, and bring you to wait for 
the pure wisdom of God from on high, that it 
may be justified in you. Wait all in that, which 
calls in your minds, and turns them to God; here 
is the true cross. That mind shall feed. upon 
nothing that is earthly ; but be kept in the pure 
light of God up to God, to feed upon the living 
food, which comes from the living God. The 
Lord God Almighty be with you all, dear babes, 
aud keep you all in his strength and power to his 
glory, over all the world,—you whose minds are 
called out of it, and turned to God, to worship 
the Creator, and serve him, and not the creature. 


Indeed, I see occasion for old trees, in the|The light of God, which calls the mind out of 


the creatures, and turns it to God, brings int 


being of endless joy and peace. Here is alws 
a seeing of God present, which is not known 
the world, whose hearts are in the creatur 
whose knowledge is in the flesh, whose minds : 
not renewed. Therefore all Friends, the Seed 
God mind and dwell in, to reign over the unju 
and the power of the Lord dwell in, to keep y 
clear in your understandings, that the Seed 
God may reign in you all; the Seed of God, whi 
is but one in all, which is Christ in the malea 
in the female, which the promise is to. W 
upon the Lord for the Just to reign over the 1 
just, and for the Seed of God to reign over t 
seed of the serpent, and be the head; and tl 
all that is mortal may die; for out of that ¥ 
rise presumption. So fare ye well, and G 
Almighty bless, and guide, and keep you in | 
wisdom. GrorGE Fox. 


——_—_>—__—__ 


For “The Friend 


Extracts of Letters sent to the Friends’ Freedm 
Association. 


A. H. E., writes from Salisbury, lst mo. 301 
1867 : “One of the motives that induced me 
leave my native land (Ireland) more than sev 
years ago, was to teach as many as I could, of t 
slaves, to read the Bible. Accordingly, wher 
opened school, in 1859, for white children, 
South Carolina, I asked and received permissi 
of my friends to teach their servants during leist 
hours and on First-days. 

‘Not one of all my white pupils could tell 1 
what was meant by ‘doing alms,’ though seve; 
were over twenty years of age. I found th 
poor slaves, in moral intelligence, in as pitial 
a condition as their young masters; but the j 
and gratitude of the untutored bondman cou 
vot be expressed in words; the tear, far me 
eloquent, would often trickle down his furrow 
cheek, his manners expressing a pleasing astonis 
ment, that a stranger should be so inclined 
what was esteemed so ungentlemanly down Sout 
Several pious families had taught their servar 
to read, and these readily assisted in teachi 
others. | 

‘“‘ Afterwards I was called to teach in Oley 
land county, North Carolina, where I found t 
peasantry as ignorant as those in South Carolit 
Not one of my pupils, though some were of: 
could repeat the Lord’s Prayer. One can easi 
imagine than describe the moral and intellect 
condition of slaves raised in such localities, ai 
shut out from the means of learning to read t 
Bible or good books. Both coloured and whi 
men held meetings, but in many instances it: 
evident, that the blind were trying to lead 
blind. * * * * oul 
“It seems to me now, that ‘the Lord | 
opened a great door, effectual’ to the light of t 
among our heathen, and it is very encouraging 
find adversaries decrease and friends increas 
Comparing the past with the present, we mi 
well exclaim, ‘ What hath God wrought?’ O} 
have I heard the aged slave ery out, ‘ Oif I ec 
only read_the Bible, I would feel happy 
would seek no other company. I have ke 
them to pay some one to read to them on Fir 
days, when left alone to guard the house wh 
the family were gone to worship. el 

“ Oh, dear Friends, be not weary in well-de 
for in due time ye shall reap if ye faint not 

“‘T have known some instances of cruelt 
slaves, but to me, no treatment has seemed 
cruel as to keep them deprived of [the seriptu 
I have often witnessed proofs of tenderest 
and strong attachment mutually existing t 
master and slave; yea, so strong that the e 
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‘relationship has had no effect in loosening those 
idearing ties of christian friendship that bind 
r ever.” 

In another letter from Salisbury, 1st mo. 25th, 
367, A. H. E writes: 

“The late storms and piercing cold have caused 
uch suffering among the poor, who, unable to 
rovide against an inclement winter, have not 
aly patiently to endure cold and hunger, but 
ten suffer a relapse from too sudden an exposure 
‘ter sickness, in order to provide for the stern 
ecessities of their helpless children. 

“Owing to the general failure of the corn crop 
1) this section of North Carolina, the farmers 
pd it a hard task to make ali ends meet, and 
any are suffering for want of the necessary com- 
rts of life. When this is the condition of the 
wners of the soil, who have every advantage in 
ieir favor, what must the condition of the 
bourer be, who, waiting for the harvest, when 
e would be able to purchase some furniture and 
oking utensils, having hired for part of the 
op, finds his employer in almost as sad a condi- 
on as himself. And here I may remark, that 


sands of thirsty flocks assemble to quench their 
burning thirst ; so the coloured people, in general, 
make sacrifices in order to be within reach of 
school, or that their children may be able to at- 
tend. ‘The harvest truly is plenteous but the 
laborers are few!’ O for more faithful laborers !’’ 


The True Gospel Faith that Overcomes the 
World.—Truly, there is great profession of re- 
ligion in the present day; and amongst the various 
professors, scarcely any but who recognize the 
name of our Blessed Lord, but how few the num- 
ber of those that are His followers upon the terms 
He prescribed, in a life of self-denial, and the 
daily cross ; or that can believe in that faith which 
works by love, to the purifying of the heart. 

We, often hear of declensions in the church, 
which are said to have occurred in the long, dark 
night of apostacy, as if that night had passed 
away, and the true Gospel light now shown, and 
that day had dawned which hath restored all 
things to their primitive beauty. But alas! I 
cannot help fearing, that the apostacy still con- 
tinues, only the shade of darkness is a little varied 


atil the present unskilful and ruinous system of|from what it was, and things rendered more 


sriculture is improved, the circumstances of the 
rmer and labourer are not likely to be improved. 
he extravagant waste of the virgin soil of these 
uthern States, before the war, was proverbial. 
he old system can uo longer be pursued to ad- 
intage, but who can teach and who is willing to 
ave his accustomed habits and adopt a better 
ode of cultivating his land? In general the 
aster is as ignorant as the servant, and besides 
e raising of corn and cotton, nine-tenths, per- 
ups, of all the farmers whom I have known, 
uring the past seven years, in North or South 
arolina, know comparatively little about mixing 
mmposts for the soil, rotation of crops, or raising 
od for and feeding live stock, &c. 
“] find that some of the industrious and per- 
vering freedmen have taken my counsel, and 
lopted several improvements in their mode of 
ilture, and are well satisfied with the successful 
sults. If the south and west of Ireland suffered 
om their indolence and stupidity in always de- 
snding on one crop, the potato, so the southern 
tates have repeatedly suffered from their thought- 
ss and selfish dependence on their foolish and 
askillful culture of corn and cotton. In my 
amble opinion, the next important step toward 
¢ industrial advancement of the freedmen would 
», to establish horticultural and agricultural 
hools, such as are in England and Ireland, and 
ese under proper management would soon be- 
me self-sustaining, and with the blessing of the 
ost High this ‘wilderness would rejoice and 
ossom as the rose.’ . 
“There are about twenty families connected 
ith our school who are in tulerably good circum- 
ances, and could pay for tuition—but on these 
\ehiefly depend for fuel and oil used in the 
hool-room ; another class manage to purchase 
»oks, &c., for their children, and a third class 
e so poor that they find it difficult to procure a 
wre subsistence. The house rent here is very 
itravagant, varying from four to ten dollars a 
onth ; labourer’s wages vary from five to twelve 
rs a month. A few employed about the 
ilways and hotels have higher wages, but in 
ost cases these spend their money to no advan- 
ge. I know many who earn ten dollars per 
onth, pay five for rent, and purchase wood at 
ree dollars per cord. With such facts before 


plausible, by this variation. I verily believe, that 
the light of the glorious Gospel would shine forth 
abundantly in the present day, if man would but 
look where it is to be seen; but instead of this 
how many, by not keeping their spiritual eye 
turned towards it, behold nothing but the shadow, 
and yet think that they are in the possession of 
the substance.— Daniel Wheeler. 


Borax Lake.—Borax Lake is about one hun- 
dred miles north of San Francisco. Properly 
speaking, it is a pond, being only one mile long, 
and half a mile wide. It is situated on a penin- 
sula which juts into Clear Lake, from which it is 
separated by a mountain. It is, in brief, a crater 
of an extinct volcano, or at least presenting that 
appearance. That my reader may duly appre- 
ciate the rarity of the curiosity before him, I 
would remind him that probably no white man 
ever saw its like—there being no other of the 
kind save in Thibet. Before the discovery of 
Borax Lake in California, there were but two 
sources of supply of borax to meet the demand of 
the world—that of Thibet; and that of a firm in 
Liverpool who manufacture the article by a chemi- 
cal process. 

Iron coffer-dams, having chambers about five 
feet square, are sunk in the lake; the water is 
bailed out of the dams, the mud in them being 
pressed by men stamping on boards that cover 
it, and the concrete mass taken ashore and 
dried in the sun, the largest borax crystals being 
picked up during this operation. Crystals are 
found from the size of a hen’s egg to that of a 
pea. The earth is strongly impregnated with 
borate of soda—bi-borate, strictly speaking—is 
subjected to lixiviation, and the saturated water 
is slowly evaporated in heated boilers until the 
octahedral crystals are formed. In the sediment 
are iodine, silicic acid, silicate of lime and alu- 
mina; the first is likely to prove valuable. At 
the present time about four thousand pounds of 
borax is obtained daily; ten to fifteen tons will 
be tlie daily yield on the completion of the works. 
The supply may be regarded as illimitable, and 
sufficient for the demands of the world. It is 
constantly forming, and soon there will be no 
borax in use in the arts and in medicine, save 
that which the Golden State will furnish.— Late 


® Tam ata loss to know how a little family of Paper. 


ur or five can honestly subsist. 


'“ Our schools would remind one of the pools of 


Extracted from the Memoirs of Sarah Stephen- 


iter in the parched desert, uround which thou-|son.—A short time previous to her last illness, 


she was desirous of attending Pine Street Meet- 
ing, which she did; but she was then in so weak 
a state, that her being there was matter of sur- 
prise to some. To a friend who was discouraging 
the attempt, fearing the fatigue would be too 
much for her, she said with great emphasis, “I 
love to go to meeting! I love to go to meeting !” 
and she remarked that ‘she had sometimes sur- 
prised her friends at home, by going from her 
chamber to meeting, when very poorly, and that 
at times she thought she felt less pain and weak- 
ness of body there than at home ;” and she added, 
“ that those who use their utmost endeavours thus 
to meet with their friends, would, she believed, 
have satisfaction in looking back on it, when de- 
prived of that privilege.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Creaturely Activity. 

The following letter of Mary Capper, is com- 
mended to the careful perusal and serious con- 
sideration of the readers of ‘‘ The Friend.” 

It is quite time we, in this land, were wide 
awake to the danger and snare which, as an angel 
of light, the great Transformer is grafting upon 
us, in the form of creaturely activity and unsano- 
tified zeal. A zeal proceeding more from a letter- 
learned, and an outside faith, than from that only 
saving one by which the elders obtained a good 
report, of which Christ is the alone Author and 
Finisher, and that springs from submission to 
His spiritual baptism which thoroughly cleanses 
the floor of the heart. So that, in view of what 
has been alluded to, we might too much say with 
the pious Hannah More to the effect, that she was 
almost as much afraid of the religious world, as 
of the worldly world. ‘Oh! that,” says a living 
author, ‘in this day of bustle and stir in the way 
of good doings, many busy ones would indeed re- 
member, that it is not their doing what they con- 
ceive themselves called upon to do, that pleases 
God; but their doing what he would have them 
to do.”’ Our beloved Daniel Wheeler, when in 
this country on his gospel errand, thus mournfully 
writes: ‘It seemed to me that the minds of too 
many of our young people have already been so 
much dazzled with the glare of creaturely activity 
and excitement, as to have but little relish for the 
plain but incontrovertible truths of the gospel in 
their primitive purity. O! the beguiling influ- 
ence of human wisdom ! how doth it corrupt from 
the simplicity that is in Jesus: it strikes at the 
very life of spiritual christianity.” 

May those of us who are thus implicated, in 
an especial manner, lay these solewn truths seri- 
ously to heart; and while time and its opportuni- 
ties are yet in mercy continued to us, faithfully 
examine ourselves as in the sight of Him whose 
eyes are as a flame of fire, and turn, through the 
quickening power of the Holy Spirit, from every 
deceitful way—from every offering of false fire 
upon what may, though mistakenly, appear to us 
to be the prepared altar of the Lord: and wait to 
have the spiritual eye anointed with the eye salve 
of His kingdom, that nothing may be done but 
that which is the result of the new creation of 
God in Christ Jesus, which can alone redound to 
His glory,and our true peace. And then shall 
be preciously verified to us-ward the words of the 
Psalmist: “ All thy works shall praise thee, O 
Lord ; and thy saints shall bless thee. They shall 
speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of 
thy power; to make known to the sons of men his 
mighty acts, and the glorious majesty of his king- 
dom.” Which kingdom, in this new covenant 
day, is to be set up within men, through alle- 
giance and obedience to the Prince of Peace, and 
the living, eternal power of His Holy Spirit 
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manifested there. And for this glorious end, the 
Psalmist continues: ‘ The eyes of all wait upon 
Thee, and thou givest them their portion of meat 
in due season.”’ 

The letter of Mary Capper, already alluded to, 
is as follows :— 

“ Third month 4th, 1836. 

‘The secret language and aspiration of my 

spirit is, O! that our youth, entering the field of 
faith and of responsibility, 0! that they may be 
kept from the strange disputations of this day. 
But why think it strange? Look at the history 
of mankind from the fall of Adam; disobedience 
has marked every succeeding generation; subtle 
device or open rebellion has drawn aside thou- 
sands, and continues, in various ways, to allure 
and deceive the children of men. ‘The natural, 
uncontrolled, active mind delights in doing some- 
thing that shall appear goodly; yea, can make 
sacrifices in its own will and way, and is gratified 
in self-complacency, and it may be applause ; yea, 
in external acts of religious worship. My long 
life and observation, tossed and sifted as [ have 
been, have given me a measure of experience in 
the delusions of self. O! how different, how 
widely different, from the lowly, humble waiting 
at the feet of Jesus, the highest Teacher, as with 
our mouths in the dust; feeling our own impo- 
tency, our own blindness. Here is subjugation 
indeed, bearing the true cross. Ah! my dear, 
say not in thine heart, ‘Who shall show us any 
good ?’ who shall ascend, or who shall descend, 
to bring our best Teacher? Believe me, He is 
nigh thee; the living Word! writing the new 
covenant on the tablet of thy heart. Believe and 
obey.this, and thou wilt be led gently along, as 
thou canst bear it. When we are faithful in the 
little, the way is made for farther manifestations 
of the Divine will concerning us. Avoid specu- 
lations, and vainly exercising thyself in things 
too high for thee. If I know anything of true 
peace, it is in simple, child-like obedience to the 
still, small voice of the Good Shepherd, who in- 
structs the lambs and sheep of his fold; a stran- 
ger’s voice they will not know nor follow. 
- “This gracious, enduring mercy was the Guide 
of my youth, turning my steps into the narrow 
way; and it is the stay and staff of my old age; 
and never did I more fully appreciate what I be- 
lieve to be the genuine principles of the Socicty 
to which I am conscientiously united, than at this 
day. 

“« Sacrifices not a few have been called for, but 
not one which is not doubly repaid by sweet 
peace. Not one painful accusation is permitted 
to trouble me; thankfulness and cheerfulness 
clothing my spirit, in the midst of great reduction 
of bodily strength. 

“ Though I know not the heart of a parent, I 
feel much for the rising generation ; if there was 
not faith in an overruling Power, our poor thoughts 
might trouble, if not overwhelm. us; for what a 
sifting day is this, among professors of religion ; 
our own little favored band not exempt. There 
seems a prevailing mania, a strife of words and 
of strange voices! But the Good Shepherd 
knoweth his own sheep, and they follow Him.” 


What will Ruin Children.—To have parents 
exercise a partiality. This practice is lamentably 
prevalent. ‘he first born or last born, the only 
son or daughter, the beauty or wit of a household, 
is too.commonly set apart—Joseph like. 

To be frequently put out of temper. A child 
ought always to be spared, as far as possible, all 
just cause of irritation ; and never to be punished 
for wrong doing by taunts, cuffs, and ridicule. 

To be suffered to go uncorrected to-day the 


which should be wound back half the time, be 
expected to run well, as a child thus trained, to 
become possessed of an estimable character. 

To be corrected for accidental faults with the 
same severity as if they were those of intention. 

The child who does ill when be meant to do 
well, merits pity, not upbraiding. The disap- 
pointment to its young projector attendant on the 
disastrous failure of any little enterprise, is of 
itself sufficient punishment, even where the result 
was brought about by carelessness. 

Parents who give a child to understand that he 
is a burden to them, need not be surprised should 
they one day be given to understand that they 
are burdensome to him. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Domestic Life in Palestine, 
BY MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 
(Continued from page 203.) 


VISIT TO BETHLEHEM. 


“On the 17th of July, after a quiet day of 
study, I started with my brother for Beit Lahm 
—that is Bethlehem—the sun was going down, 
and purple shadows were swiftly rising in the 
eastern sky. We made our way over a rocky, 
pathless slope, and.a few fields of sesame, till we 
reached the broad level road which traverses the 
fertile plain of Rephaim, where the Philistines 
were routed by David. This road is about a mile 
in length, and is the only place remaining in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem fit for a carriage drive, 
though in many spots traces may be seen of an- 
cient roads, telling of the time when ‘ King Solo- 
mon had four thousand stalls for horsemen and 
chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, which 
he bestowed in the chariot cities and at Jerusa- 
lem.’ 

‘“« We passed over the plain quickly, the kawass 
galloping before us, and soon came to a spot where 
no carriage could have served us. Our horses 
stumbled over smooth slabs of rocks and loose 
stones as we rose on to the rounded and terraced 
hill on which stands the Convent of Mar Hlias, 
or Hlijab, a massive building of grey masonry, in 
the midst of olive groves and flourishing planta- 
tions. A moon of three days old and her attendant 
star shone in the clear blue sky, just above the 
silvered tree-tops. We paused on the hill to rest 
our panting horses, and to look around us. South- 
ward we could see the picturesque town of Beth- 
lehew, white and gleaming. , Between the hills 
to the east we caught glimpses of the Dead Sea, 
and the Moab mountains beyond. Turning to 
the north we saw, brightened by the moonlight, 
the southern wall of Jerusdlem, and the buildings 
on the brow of Mount Zion; and on the west an 
olive grove bounded the view. ‘The kawass 
brought me some water, in a curious little two- 
handled cup of red pottery, from the stone reser- 
voir provided for travellers by the good monks of 
Mar Hlias. 

‘“‘ We then descended abruptly into a valley by 
a declivity which would have terrified me a week 
or two before; but I had become accustomed to 
rough riding on the rude hills round about Jeru- 
salem. We reascended, and swept round. hill- 
sides covered with well-kept terraces of fig and 
olive trees, The rude parapets supporting the 
rich earth were garnished with hanging creepers 
and Juxuriant foliage, which threw dark but deli- 
cate shadows on the white limestone. Here and 
there we saw rows of quaint-looking ravens, 
perched on the rock ledges tier above tier; some 
of them silent and motionless, others nodding 


very thing for which chastisement. was inflicted pleasant bridle-path, half way up the we ot eri 
yesterday. With as much reason might a watch,|boundary of a broad valley, led us toward the 


white walls and flat-roofed houses of Bethlehem 
We passed under a pointed archway, and betweer 
low, scattered buildings, till we entered a hig 
walled, gloomy street. Looking down on our left 
we caught glimpses through the open doors ¢ 
family groups, in lamp-lit rooms, built a few step 
below the level of the road. Cheerful-lookin 
women and children and stern-browed men strainet 
their eyes, looking out of the light into the dark 
ness, to try to see us as we passed—the clatterin 
of our horses’ feet over the stones having broke: 
the stillness of the place. We came again toa 
open terrace, and could see the hill-side aboy 
and below dotted with houses, on the flat roofs ¢ 
which many families were already sleeping. Fron 
the unglazed windows flickering lights were shiz 
ing. Clusters of trees grow here and ther 
throughout the town. The Church of the Na 
tivity, surrounded by convent buildings, rises lik 
some baronial castle, gloomily and grandly, on th 
steepest side of the hill. | 
“We passed under a deep arched way, whicl 
led us into the Convent Court, where we alightes 
and were kindly welcomed by the Latin reclus 
who were expecting us. The Spahish Consul 
Jerusalem and his wife were there; with the 
and the Superior, and a few well educated Spanis 
and Italian monks, we passed the evening pleas 
antly in the divaned reception-room. After at 
excellent supper we were shown to our see 
apartments. The Superior led me to a large 
vaulted, gloomy chamber, in which I felt quite 
lost, when the heavy door closed upon me and 
was alone. There were eight closely-curtaine 
iron bedsteads in the room, and I peeped rat 
timidly into every one. A small lamp of red clay 
like a deep saucer, with a lip on one side sha 
to support the lighted wick, stood in a little nic 
but its feeble red glow was almost lost in a strea 
of moonlight which fell from the grated, unglaz 
window above the door, glancing on the walls an 
the white curtains, and throwing a patch | 
checkered light on the stone floor. I was_ 
martyr to musketoes that night, and as soon 
daylight appeared through the grated windo 
rose, and wandered about the corridors, meetin 
the monks on their way to morning prayer, 
witnessing the distribution of bread to the 
convent pensioners who crowded to the gat 
The women carried away their provisions in t 
corners of their liven vails, but the men and b 
put their loaves of bread in the bosom of theit 
open shirts, their girdles supporting the burden. 
‘After taking breakfast with the Latin 
perior—who related to us stories of recent nid 
cles wrought in the sacred grotto, with earnestn 
and simplicity, as if he thoroughly believed wha 
he said, and wished us to benefit by it—we hast 
ened away, and walked through the steep street 
and passages, and among the scattered tilding 
of the town. It is almost entirely peopled by 
Christian Arabs, of the Latin, Greek, and Ar 
menian Churches, and they number altogeth 
about three thousand two hundred. They eult 
vate their fields and terraced gardens with cat 
and send large supplies of vegetables and fruit t 
Jerusalem every day; but one of the prineipa 
occupations of the Bethlehemites is the carvir 
of various articles in mother-of-pearl and olive 
wood. = a 
“We inquired for a young man, an ort 
whow my brother knew to be one of the | 
skillful carvers in the town. 
guided us to his door said: el 
in with joy, for this is to-day a house of rejoici 


their heads together as if in consultation. A; We found the carver at work, seated on the q 
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arms. His body was stiff and unyielding, so 
tightly was it swathed with white and purple 
linen. His hands and feet were quite confined, 
and his head was bound with a small soft red 
shawl, which passed under his chin and across 
his forehead in small folds; to this a moldering 
relic of St. Joseph, in a crystal case, was attached. 
His mother wore a long blue linen shirt, rather 
scanty, and opening in front to the waist, a straight 
short pelisse or jacket, of crimson and white 
striped silk, and a shawl girdle. A long thick 
white linen vail hung over her head and shoulders, 
and partly concealed her stiff tarbish or cap, 
which was ornamented with a row of small gold 
coins, and a few bunches of everlasting flowers. 
The elder woman wore a heavy shirt or smock of 
blue linen, the wide hanging open sleeves of 
which exposed a tattooed and braceleted arm. 
Her long white linen vail fell from her head over 
her shoulders, in graceful folds to her feet, which 
were naked. In such a vail as this Ruth, the 
young Moabitish widow, who three thousand years 
ago gleaned in the fertile fields of the broad valley 
below, may have carried away the six measures of 
barley, which her kinsman, Boaz, the then mighty 
man of wealth of Bethlehem-Judah, had gracious- 
ly given to her, saying, ‘ Bring the vail that thou 
hast upon thee, and hold it; and when she held 
it, he measured six measures of barley, and laid 
it on her, and she went into the city.’ Ruth iii. 
15. 

“T asked the young mother her name; she 
answered, ‘ Miriam is my name;’ but her mother 
said, ‘ Not so, she is no longer Miriam, but ‘‘Um 
Yousef” [mother of Joseph,] for a son is born 
unto her, whose name is Joseph.’ 

“It is the universal custom of the Hast, for a 
mother to take the name of her first-born son, 
with the prefix of ‘Um’—mother—such as Um 
Elias, mother of Elias; or Um Lia, mother of 
Eli, whence perhaps came such names as #mma, 
Emily; and Amelia. On the same principle the 
father’s name is changed as soon as he has a son, 
whose name he adopts, with the prefix of ‘Abw’ 
—father. It is a source of great distress and 
disappointment to parents if they are, for want 
of ason, obliged to retain their respective names.” 

(To be continued.) 


rose up with evident delight to receive my 
her, who had formerly protected him, and 
oed to establish him in business. He said, 
elcome, O my master! thank God that he has 
you back to this land, to see the fruit of your 
dness, the work of your hand. You have built 
my house, you have made me to rejoice, you 
e given me a son!’ My brother replied, 
zhingly, ‘ You speak in riddles darkly, make 
iw words plain, O my friend.’ The carver took 
‘a handful of tools, saying: ‘O my protector, 
i gave me these tools—these tools brought me 
d—the gold brought me a wife, and my wife 
jught me ason, on the night of the new moon !’ 
“He had once been in my brother’s service, 
| during that time showed decided taste for 
ying, which my brother encouraged by giving 
a a little instruction in the art, and some Kng- 
1 tools. 
‘Round the room, and hanging on the white- 
shed walls, were a number of small inlaid 
ther-of-pearl table-tops, about half a yard 
yare, intended for the stands or stools on which 
‘ee and preserves are placed in Oriental estab- 
iments. Carved rosaries, crucifixes, cups, and 
sses, of olive-wood, decorated the place. The 
ver showed us, with especial pride, some large 
shells, on which he had sculptured pictures 
sacred subjects and holy places ; and some beads 
wed in bitumen, from the shores of the Dead 
1. During the past Haster he bad reaped a 
dly harvest, for the pilgrims eagerly buy these 
ects, and, when they are blessed by the priests, 
serve them as relics. The English travellers, 
., had bought a great number of paper knives, 
‘celets, and brooches, made at my brother’s 
sgestion—the original sketches for which the 
‘yer had preserved with loving care, and with 
w expressions of gratitude he showed them to 
, Saying, ‘Peace be on his hands.’ While 
raking, be was especially bright and intelligent 
(king. His long dark-blue and red-striped coat, 
crimson girdle, and red and yellow shawl head- 
ess, twisted into turban form, became him well. 
« invited me to see his wife and child. I de- 
lhtedly rose and followed him across a little 
aare court-yard, partly sheltered by matting, 
pported by planks and tree branches, and partly 
sa vine, which travelled over a rude trellis-work. 
‘one corner of this court were a large number 
-oyster-shells from the Red Sea, some of them 
juarter of a yard in diameter; lumps of bitumen, 
m the wilderness of ’Ain Jidy; and pieces of 
bk, from Jerusalem, of red and yellow tints. 
,e carver pointed these out to me as his stock 
itaw material. A pile of fine melons, and a row 
water jars, stood on one side, while a bleating 
land drew my attention to the other, where a 
ited lamb stood munching mulberry-leaves. 
to this central court the four rooms of the bouse 
ened; but, as it is built on a hill-side, the shop 
or is a step or two below the level of the court, 
tile the room opposite to it is raised consider- 
ly. We mounted a few steps, and my host left 
¢ at the open door of this upper chamber, within 
sich, seated on a wat, was a pretty looking 
)man, with a round, childish, cheerful face. 
rfectly unembarrassed by my unexpected ap- 
arance she rose, and, after placing her hand on 
breast, and then carrying it to her forehead, 
e said, ‘ Be welcome, and be pleased to rest 
re.” ‘This was the carvers wife. An elder 
yman, whom I afterward fouud to be her mother, 
aced some pillows for me on a smail carpet, and 
en took a little swaddled figure from a curtained 
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For “The Friend.” 
Sarah Cresson. 
Extracts from her Letters and Diary. 
(Continued from page 206.) 

‘6th mo. 1796. My mind has been for some 
days so painfully engrossed with some things 
which may be esteemed lawful in themselves, I 
was almost afraid to go to meeting, this morning, 
being Fifth-day, but dare not stay at home, trust- 
ing that I might partake of continued unmerited 
favor, having known Gracious interposition for 
my troubled mind, when going, or at meeting, I 
labored to know that spirit raised, by which [ 
could worship. The language: ‘Suffer it to be 
so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all right- 
eousness,’ was sweetly revived in my mind, ex- 
pressed by our blessed Saviour when He went to 
be baptized of John, and he forbade Him, saying, 
‘T have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest 
‘Thou to me?’ Ob how did he graciously confirm 
the mission of his forerunner, and John own His 
superior baptism.” 

“21st. Much exercise has of late been my por- 
tion ; under the weight thereof I have been almost 


rightly to desire patience. But this morning feel 
sking cradle of red painted wood. She placed/a little strengthened, and the language arose,— 
on the skirts of my dress, saying, ‘Behold the| Infinite Wisdom knows best. Ah that I may 
tof God!’ I took the little creature in my|receive my portion with becoming submission and 


ready to let go every thing: hardly being able, | 
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gratitude ; even bless the hand for trials proving 
my faith and allegiance.” 

“22d. Found my mind turned to Pine street 
meeting, whither I went under considerable exer- 
cise, insomuch that I felt almost ready to fail in 
my walk, but was strengthened in mind, as pretty 
fully to express what came as I thought with a 
degree of weight before me, under some sense of 
the importance of faithfulness, seeing that we 
should be found occupying till our Lord cometh.” 

© 23d. Poor, frail creature that I am—although 
so stimulated yesterday, fear I fell short to-day at 
weeting, through an apprehension that it was too 
low a season to attempt opening my mouth. Oh 
when, or shal] I ever become a firm established 
soldier, willing to endure hardness, and able 
rightly to keep my rank and lot assigned; how 
doth carnal reasoning prevail, and obstructs my 
rightly journeying on.” 

“7th mo. 4th. I. Wigham left this city intend- 
ing to go to Catawissa, Muncy and Red Stone, 
and some other parts. My dear brother E. having 
given up to accompany him, parting was trying, 
but I esteem it a favor, at times, to have some- 
thing to give up for the Truth’s sake. May pre- 
servation be his portion, and oh that it may be 
such an offering as may find acceptance (now in 
his early life) with our Heavenly Father,” 

“7th mo. 10th. First-day morning, at meeting, 
I had to view the impropriety of decking ourselves 
or in the least attempting it, with the Lord’s 
jewels, in our own wills. Oh that I may ever be 
preserved from it: let me appear weak and con- 
temptible as | may in the eyes of others, or in my 
own feelings, but like Mordecai, sit at the King’s 
gate, until command be given for an arising. 
Then may it be seen and felt. ‘ Thus shall it be 
done to such as the King delighteth to honor.” 

“13th, My mind is low and tried this morning, 
fearing that I have been making profession of 
more than in reality I have felt.’’ 

“8th mo. 2d. I have lately been looking over 
some of the past seasons of my life, when the 
light of the Lord was my joy and strength, when 
the spirit of prayer often prevailed in my heart, 
and a door of access was graciously opened, so 
that I was made joyful in the house of prayer, 
and my spirit adored the God of my life. I was 
enabled to cast down every crown, in the preva- 
lence of faith and love. Oh this was the day of 
wy espousals, the day when I was allured as into 
the wilderness, and the Lord spake comfortably 
tome. But oh what a change, or changes have 
I experienced, even travelling as into a parched 
land, beset as on every hand with enemies, com- 
parable to ravenous beasts of prey, almost divested 
of both faith and sight, my love so languid that 
very little of animation is to be felt, though having 
so prevailed, as that I could declare myself on 
the Lord’s side. I cannot even now move my 
lips in praise, nor scarcely feel a secret aspira- 
tion. Oh my soul, may thou be preserved from 
making any thing like an image, in the absence 
of spiritual Moses, while in this wilderness state ; 
it may be He may return, and show the law en- 
graved by the finger of God, and if patience is 
abode in, graciously reward thy fidelity, renew 
thy faith, confirm thy love, strengthen and clear 
thy sight, and cause thee to partake once wore of 
the bounties of His table, spread in the wilder- 
ness. I have seen the danger of being tempted 
with the inviting things of this world, even after 
having them stained in my view; a desire of 
friendship and familiarity, which, though it may 
be with some worthy characters, as it is too 
earnestly sought, and a life maintained in it, 
draws the mind too much from that nothingness 
of self, which becomes a poor worthless creature, 


often wavering in my mind, often tossed as from 
billow to billow, and not able to witness that 
anchor to my soul, which is truly necessary in 
this state of probation where we can know noth- 
ing permanent or lasting out of the love of 
God.” 

The following encouraging letter was received 
from her valued friend and cousin Thomas Scat- 
tergood, about this time. 


Thomas Scattergood to Sarah Cresson, 
Eighth mo, Ist, 1796. 
At Rob’t Marriages, near Chelmsford in Essex. 


Dear Covusin.—Having left most of my letters 
in my trunk in London, and thine amongst them 
I have it not with me, but thinking so much of thee 
this morning, and which I tell thee I have done 
at other times with near and tender affection, 
concluded to take up my pen and tell thee so. 
Many and various are the trials such poor things 
as | am iwa separation from near and dear con- 
nections have to pass through, and they have a 
tendency to dip the mind into a feeling of sym- 
pathy with and for those, who have set out in the 
same blessed work. And the desire of my soul 
is, that thou, with all the called of our heavenly 
Father to labour in his Vineyard, may keep 
steadily to the work, for blessed are they who 
keep their hands to the plough, looking forward 
and pressing forward, under the direction of their 
holy Head and high Priest—these will meet with 
sufficient encouragement by the way. Remember 
then, dear child, the way to profit is to give thyself 
wholly to the work, so will thy profiting appear 
unto all. Study to show thyself approved unto 
the Lord thy God, a workwoman in His house 
and family, that need not be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of Truth, (unto which thou art 
beyond any doubt in my mind called.) Let not 
little acts of faith and love in the gospel of Him, 
who hath called thee and sanctified thee for the 
work, pass by undone, for a cheerful surrender 
of thy will and faculties in little acts, will make 
way for more, so will thou know thy day’s work 
keeping pace with the day, and then thou may 
look forward to the end which crowns all, even 
finishing thy work and thy course with joy, and 
witness that crown laid up in store for all such 
as love the Lord Jesus Christ, and do His will. 
Love retirement and reading the Holy Scriptures. 
Treasure up such parts of them as forcibly strike 
the mind, and then at seasons thou wilt witness 
the key of David handed to thee, which will 
unlock thy little treasury and open the mysteries 
with more enlargement, for the help and benefit 
of others who are ignorant and unlearned; here 
is the use and end of a gospel ministry, which is 
not received of men, but of God, and that which 
is received in secret, quiet retirement, revives in 
meetings and families, and commandment given 
to proclaim abroad. Therefore, as a beloved 
younger sister in the work, I charge and counsel 
thee, to give thyself to reading, meditation and 
prayer, and may thy God and mine give thee 
wisdom in all things to go in and out before the 
people. Let no one despise thy youth, neither 
do thou take in discouragement from this quarter, 
but in humility and reverence, seek for a qualifi- 
cation to say, ‘‘ Here am I, Lord, first prepare, and 
then send me.” I have now whilst writing the 
agreeable company of my valuable friend and 
mother, Elizabeth Gibson. She and her husband 
have been with me near a week. He has gone 
to monthly meeting, and if they do not move on 
with me to-morrow, I expect dear George will, 
and, for all I see, go with me through this coun- 
try: he is indeed, (however in my opinion,) a 
choice spirited Friend, and a comfortable couple 
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they appear to be, much beloved by their friends ; |a water pipe, or hose; so it is absurd, and ert 


they have two nieces of his living with them, who 
have been as affectionate to me whilst at their 
house as I could Jook for from my own children, 
and very comfortable I felt under their uncle’s 
roof. I thought this account would be pleasing to 
thy dear mother, to whom present my continued 
love and sympathy, and tell her it was good 
house-keeping formerly when the prophet kept 
the widow’s house, and my desire is that the 
Great Prophet of prophets may yet have room in 
her house and heart. My dear love to thy bro- 
ther Ebenezer; tell him though I have not felt 
qualified to answer his affectionate letter, yet he 
may be assured he has considerable place in the 
mind of his absent relation, who was rejoiced on 
hearing that he was dear John Wigham’s armor- 
bearer. Ob, that he and my dear son may be 
companions in the way that leads to the everlast- 
ing kingdom. My love to all the rest of the 
lesser tender plants in the family; oh, that they 
may grow up as plants in their youth, and know 
a being dignified in their day. May thou and 


thy dear mother be encouraged to continue labour 


towards them, to bend the tender twigs and form 
the mind. Ah, how my bowels roll towards my 
own likewise, for whom my prayers are put up, 
that they may be the Lord’s children. 
In near and tender love I salute thee once 
more, who am thy affectionate friend and relation, 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD. 


In reply to the above letter Sarah Cresson 
writes under date of 12th mo. 3d, 1796: ‘It 
would savor too much of ingratitude not to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of thy acceptable letter by 
our valued friend David Bacon. * * I recur 
to thy advice with * * comfort in being so 
remembered by thee, desiring, I hope I may say, 
to become more guarded as on every hand, watch- 
ing unto prayer—great is the need of it in this 
day of abounding vanity and forgetfulness. Oh, 
the obligations I am under to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift; may the tribute of thanks- 
giving and praise be livingly felt and offered by 
me—desiring reverently to bless that Arm of 
power that has protected and brought relief when 
nothing inferior could. Thou hast often been 
remembered by me with near affection, and feeble 
breathings have arisen in desire that thou may 
be consolated, truly so, and supported under every 
exercise.” 


——__+s—__ 


For “The Friend.” 
The Check Rein for Horses, 

The “ Society for the prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,”’ have published a pamphlet on the use 
of the check rein for horses, in which they strongly 
condemn this practice. We make a few extracts 
from the pamphlet: 

“ The check rein may probably be of some use 
in ‘ breaking a colt,’ and may perhaps help to ‘ get 
up his head,’ until he has been ‘ taught his paces;’ 
but afterwards it can answer no end except sour- 
ing his temper, making him ‘jib,’ fretting the 
corners of his mouth, wasting his strength, hurt- 
ing his wind, injuring his sight, lessening his 
speed, abridging his services, shortening his days, 
throwing him down, and breaking his knees. 
All these, it is fearlessly asserted, often proceed 
from the use of this cruel appendage. 

‘‘ When loose, the borse’s neck is usually ex- 
tended as straight as his back; in this manner 
horses would generally work. It is the natural 
position, and the nearer we approach to it the 
better for the animal, for he is then at his ease; 
and though little remembered, his pulmonary 
action or breathing, unimpeded. It is absurd to 
make a bend or angle (if at all acute or sharp) in 


too, to bend back out of its natural line, the wir 
pipe of the horse, by the use of the check rei 
in the former case, a full volume of water cant 
be obtained, in the latter, the free breathing 
the animal, so essential to its comfort, and ey 
to its life, is hindered. The effect of restraini 
a horse by the check rein is to prevent him fr 
getting up to the collar. If the bit is in the le 
degree affected by the check rein—in other wor 
if it is not entirely loose in the mouth—the ho 
is checked, and besides being kept from the fi 
exercise of his strength, he is prevented fr 
leaning the weight of his body on the coll 
There is one infallible proof constantly to be 
tained, of the cruelty of the use of the check re 
and of its injurious effects, though we belic 
many are not aware of it. Whenever a horse! 
been worked with a tight check rein, the corn 
of his mouth become raw, inflame, fester, a 
eventually the mouth becomes enlarged on ea 
side, in some cases, to the extent of two inch 
Even before the bit has produced those visil 
effects, if the corner of the mouth under the 
be touched, the animal will flinch, as if from | 
iron. Let this be the sign with every master a 
servant. To what are those enlargements — 
tributable? What causes them? Nothing butt 
friction of the bit in the effort of the horse to | 
up to his work. 

‘‘ How dreadful to see a horse heavy laden, 
furiously driven, his neck bent into a perf 
curve, his mouth open, his eyes ready to start « 
of their sockets. The ignorant, though perhi 
not cruelly disposed driver, looks on with admi 
tion, to see how handsome his horses appear, a 
imagines that the tossing head, open mouth a 
gnashing teeth, are signs of game and strengt 
while on the contrary, they are the most es 
vocal signs of distress and agony. Let any 
test the truth of this by loosing the check re 
and he will immediately find the horse go fast 
keep his mouth shut, and his head in one steat 
horizontal position. The draft horses exhibit t 
most painful examples of the cruelty of usin 
tight check rein. Whether at work or standit 
they will be found in continual tormént—tossi 
their heads, or resting the weight of them on t 
bit, and so drawing back the corners of th 
mouths as nearly to split the ligatures. At wo’ 
instead of going on steadily, they bob their hea 
feeling the check at every step they take.” 

The Pamphlet quotes the author of a work 
the “‘ Horse in Health and Disease,” in which 
says: “I am anxious in this place to add 1 
anathema against that inhuman instrument 
torture, the check rein. It is not less detrim 
tal to the utility of the animal, than it is repli 
with agony to him. It must have been invent 
by a savage, and ‘can only be employed by 1 
unfeeling. Whence the benefit of slacking 
rein of a draft horse when going up hill? 
cause the head can then be thrown into its n 
ral position, and materially assist by its wei 
in drawing the load. If it is beneficial to 1 
the head at that time, it must be on other ¢ 
sions.” : 

He adds, “ That dreadful disease, poll 
produced by the action of this cruel strap” 
straining the head during the violent exertio 
the animal, producing inflammation and u 
tion of the point upon which it articulates 
the spine.” . 

In London the omnibus drivers have 
abandoned the use of the check rein. mst 

When we are delivered from the curse, we 
bear the cross of afflictions. * 


iZ 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
“Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him, 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That His light in thy heart, become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot ; ; 

And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness and beauty and strength to thee.” 
‘t is perhaps almost impossible for the young, 
e who have taken comparatively few steps 
she pathway of life, who have known little of 
plexity or sorrow, who still hover under the 
Itering wing of tender parents, fully to appre- 
te the force of the injunction thus beautifully 
yressed by the poet. But they who have ad- 
iced farther in this pilgrimage journey, who 
‘e partaken of the bitter as well as of the 
set, and who have learned that “it is not in 
a that walketh to direct his steps,” cannot but 
earnestly solicitous for their beloved young 
‘nds, that they may indeed keep undimmed 
t light which can be their only safe guide, and 
it the love of their heavenly Father may so 
wade their hearts as to prove the sweetener of 
(ry cup. But how can this light be thus kept? 
y by closely following it, then will it shine 
1ore and more unto the perfect day.” Iam 
m led to desire for our dear young Friends, 
t they may so listen to the voice of the dear 
fleemer in the secret of their souls, and so fol- 
' Him, as to be numbered with His sheep, and 
xnow Him to become the good Shepherd unto 
jm; then will they be safe through all the vi- 
jitudes of time; for His language is, “‘ My 
hep hear my voice and I know them, and they 
ow me. AndI give unto them eternal life; 
| they shall never perish, neither shall any 
ick them out of my hand. My Father, which 
ve them me, is greater than all; and none is 
e to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I 
{my Father are one.’ What is there in this 
worthy to be compared with this,—to be safe 
our heavenly Father’s keeping? Oh! that all 
in might be willing to comply with the terms 
om which this is offered. It is to His sheep, 
it the promise is made, and His sheep are they 
‘o follow Him in the way of His leadings. And 
at is the path in which His followers must 
ik ? “If any man will come after me, let him 
iy himself, and take up his cross daily and 
jow me.’ Let none then hope to climb up 
ne other way into the sheepfold, a way which 
the finite human understanding may seem very 
ar, but if it doth not lead by the cross, it is 
| the way which He who declared ‘I am the 
7, the truth and the life’’ hath opened for us. 
ished His precious blood for us that we through 
m may be saved, but in order that we may 
mess this to cleanse us from all sin, we must 
ow our own wills to be crucified and slain. 
is is hard to the unregenerate man, but as 
re is a willingness to submit to it, and to bear 
’ dear Saviour’s yoke, and to learn of Hin, it 
1 become easy and his burden light. Shrink 
then, dear young Friends, from the cross, it 
ne only way to the crown immortal at the end 
she race ; and think not that there is no reward 
ithe journey. He whose cross we are called to 
ir is emphatically “the good Shepherd.” He 
4 even here lead His sheep by the still waters 
in green pastures. Nolanguage can convey the 
iderness of His love, His watchful care. He 
ih not leave His little ones in the hour of dan- 
», but He is their preserver and deliverer. 
willing then to give up whatever he may re- 
ire, although it be comparable to parting with 
» right hand or the right eye, for in obedience 
il consist your safety and your advancement in 
ar heayenward journey; and no less will this 
the case if the requisition be a very little 
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thing, comparable to tithing “‘ the mint, the anise 
and the cummin,” for those who were censured 
for omitting ‘‘ the weightier matters of the law,” 
were told, ‘‘ these ought ye to have done and not 
to leave the others undone.” It is faithfulness 
that produces fruitfulness, and faithfulness in lit- 
tle things prepares for obedience in greater; but 
they who trifle with the day o° small things, fall 
by little and little, the light of Christ in their 
hearts becomes dim, and they lose that peace 
which is granted to the obedient soul ; while the 
cross-bearing children of our dear Redeemer, not 
only possess this, but they have also many sources 
of pure enjoyment in this life; the blessings 
showered upon them awaken grateful emotions, 
and the beauties of this lower world speak to 
them not only of the power and wisdom of their 
Creator, but also of his mercy and love; and the 
language of their hearts is, ‘my Father made 
them all.” And under a feeling of their own 
helplessness and of His sufficiency, the breathing 
of their spirits becomes 


“ What Thou shalt to-day provide, 
Let me as a child receive; 
What to-morrow may betide, 
Calmly to thy wisdom leave ; 
Tis enough that Thou wilt care, 
Why should I the burden bear? 


As a little child relies 
On a care beyond his own, 
Knows he’s neither strong nor wise, 
Fears to stir a step alone, 
Let me thus with Thee abide, 
As my Father, Guard and Guide.” 


And as they thus abide with Him, they experi- 
ence the truth of the declaration, “The Lord is 
good, a stronghold in the day of trouble, and He 
knoweth them that trust in Him.” Surely then, 
there is much even in this life to encourage to an 
early sacrifice; and when we reflect that “eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him,” is not this 
enough to animate us to press forward ‘“‘ toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.’ And above all, when we con- 
sider the debt of love which is due from us to 
Him, who “so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life,” 
must we not feel that we are indeed not our own, 
but that we ‘are bought with a price,’ even 


“‘ with the precious blood of Christ ;”’ and shall] _ 


we not then yield all, body, soul and spirit, unto 

Him? remembering that He is “‘ able to keep us 

from falling, and to present us faultless before 

the presence of His glory with exceeding joy.” 

To whom must be forever ascribed all the praise 

of His own works. KE. A. 
Second mo. 5th, 1867. 


Since penning the preceding, my eye rested 
upon the following in the memoirs of our dear 
friend Daniel Wheeler, and it is annexed as a 
strong and valuable testimony from one who 
counted nothing too near or too dear to part with 
for the sake of his Divine Master, and who, we 
may reverently believe, is now resting from his 
labours, while his works do follow him. It is 
part of a farewell letter addressed to the commit- 
tee of the Meeting for Sufferings, when on the 
eve of his departure for the South Sea Islands. 

‘¢ And now, whilst my heart is bearing towards 
the isles afar off, the same constraining love which 
wrought the willingness to leave all for my gra- 
cious Lord’s sake and His gospel’s, extends its 
binding influence to all my dear brethren and 
sisters, of every age and of every class, wherever 
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situated, and however circumstanced ; desiring in 
tender and affectionate solicitude, that they may 
be found steadfastly following the footsteps of 
those honorable and worthy predecessors in the 
same religious profession with ourselves, who have 
long since retired from their labours, and whose 
memorial is on bigh; who bore the burden and 
heat of a day of deep suffering, in the faithful 
discharge of their duty, for the support of those 
principles in their original purity and brightness, 
which have been transmitted tous. Ifanyshould 
feel sensible of having fallen short in this impor- 
tant work, let me in tenderest love encourage 
such to be willing to humble themselves under 
the mighty hand of God, even to the state of 
little children, and to turn inward to the pure, 
unflattering witness, which cannot deceive nor be 
deceived ; to be willing to enter into a diligent 
and heart-felt search, and patiently and impar- 
tially examine how far those indispensable condi- 
tions are submitted to on their part, without 
which none can be followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. Where is that self-denial and the 
daily cross He first enjoined? Are we denying 
ourselves those gratifications of time and sense, 
which cherish and keep alive in us the evil pro- 
pensities of fallen nature, that separate man from 
his Maker, and like the little foxes which spoil 
the tender vines, designed in richest mercy to 
bud, blossom, and bring forth fruit, lastingly to 
remain to the praise and glory of the great Hus- 
bandman. Without faithfulness there will be no 
fruitfulness. It is not giving up or forsaking 
this or that little thing, to part with which is 
little or no sacrifice or privation, that will suffice ; 
a full surrender of the whole will in all things, 
must be made to Him, whose sovereign right it 
is to rule and reign in our hearts. Let none plead 
for disobedience in these little things, on the 
ground of their being such ; for if such they really 
are, they are the more easily dispensed with, and 
not worth retaining; and a tenacity in wishing to 
preserve them, assuredly indicates that they have 
more place in our affections than perhaps we are 
aware of: ‘ He that loveth father or thother more 
than me, is not worthy of me; and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of 
me; and he that taketh not his cross and follow- 
eth after me, is not worthy of me.’ ’’—Friend’s 
Library. 
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We occasionally receive articles containing very 
good sentiments, which, if expressed in simple 
prose, would be worthy of publication, but are 
rendered useless by being put into the form of 
poetry, with very indifferent versification. It is 
a mistake that many fall into, to suppose that 
poetry consists in making the last words of al- 
ternate lines jingle. Much time and labour, we 
apprehend, are thus wasted, the rhyme serving 
rather to depreciate than recommend the subject 
or its treatment. 

We hope not to give offence by withholding from 
the press several pieces lately received. If their 
authors would furnish the same views without an 
attempt at metre, we would be glad to open our 
columus to them. 

It is always gratifying to receive true poetical 
effusions from any of our contributors, and our 
journal has been the organ for publishing many 
such. There are some of our friends who some- 
times favor us in this way, and we hope for a con- 
tinuance of their contributions. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrian.—Late Mexican advices say that Juarez es- 
caped during the sudden attack on Zacatecas by Mira- 
mon. The next day Escobedo completely routed Mira- 
mon at San Jacinto, taking 800 prisoners and all his 
artillery. Guanajuato has fallen into the hands of the 
Liberals. 

The Brazilian fleet has again bombarded Curuparty, 
which is held by the Paraguayans. 

The news from Spain is of an exciting character, and 
though the government of that country is seeking to 
keep “from the public the course of events, there is no 
longer any doubt that a serious insurrection is impend- 
in 

The session of the first Parliament of the North Ger- 
man States was formally opened on the 20th. The 
King of Prussia, the members of the royal family and 
Count Bismark were present. ‘The king, in his speech 
from the throne, recommended the Parliament to form 
a new constitutional union which would be defensive in 
its character, and give unity, liberty and power to the 
fatherland. 

A telegram from Naples states that a magazine of 
gunpowder had exploded near that city, by which 
many lives were lost. 

The Sultan of Turkey has officially informed the lead- 
ing Powers of Europe, that he has decided to call to- 
gether an assembly of the representatives of all the 
different religious creeds in the Ottoman empire, for the 
purpose of deliberating upon and adopting measures for 
the more effectual execution of the provisions of the 
firman of 1856. 

The restoration of the constitution of 1848 to Hun- 
gary, by the Emperor Francis Joseph, has had the effect 
to remove the troubles heretofore existing in that coun- 
try. The people are now quiet and contented. 

The Fenian disturbances in Ireland quickly subsided. 
Troops are posted at various places in Kerry and Cork 
counties, to prevent any further outbreak. The suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus has been prolonged. 

The bill for the confederation of the British Provinces 
in North America, has been read twice in Parliament. 
John Bright denounces the plan of Reform proposed by 
the British ministry, and urges a continued agitation of 
the question by the people. 

The telegraph and express line combined, is now open 
from London to Tient-sin the port of Pekin, China. The 
time occupied in the transmission of messages from 
London to Tient-sin, is twelve days. 

In accordance with the programme announced by the 
government two weeks previously, the resolutions on 
reform were introduced in the House of Commons on 
the 25th. Disraeli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
opened the debate. John Bright followed, and made 
a strong speech in opposition to the scheme of the 
ministry. 

On the 25th, the Liverpool cotton market was dull 
and declining. Sales of middling uplands at 132d. 
Breadstuffs are also dull. California wheat, 13s. 3d. per 
cental. Consols, 91. U.S. 5-20’s 73%, 

Unitep Statrs.—Congress.—The bill in reference to 
the Indian Bureau bas been discussed in the Senate. 
The House amendment to transfer the Bureau to the 
War Department was disagreed to. The Reconstruc- 
tion bill, providing more efficient governments for the 
States lately in rebellion, finally passed both Houses, 
and has been sent to the President, who, it is supposed, 
will veto the bill. Tbe House of Representatives has 
had the Tax bill before it. Several propositions were 
made in regard to the income tax, but it was finally 
fixed at five per cent. on the excess over $1000. The 
House has passed a bill to provide for the payment of 
the compound interest notes. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to redeem compound interest notes, with 
the accrued interest, and to issue therefor United States 
legal tender notes, without interest, not exceeding iu 
amount $100,000,000. The Senate has passed a resolu- 
tion instructing the Secretary of State to obtain from 
the government of Colombia consent for a survey for an 
interoceasic canal across the Isthmus of Darien. The 
bills to regulate the duties of the Clerk of the House, 
and to provide for the payment of certain demands for 
supplies furnished to the army, have become laws, the 
President having failed to approve or veto them within 
the prescribed time. The President has signed the bill 
appropriating ten millions for the payment of invalid 
pensions; twenty-three millions for pensions to the 
widows, children, mothers, fathers, brothers and sisters 
of soldiers, and two huodred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars for navy pensions to the same class of persons just 
mentioned. The President has also approved the bill 
abolishing the office of Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing, beretofore appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and providing for 
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}the election of a Congressional Printer by the Senate. 
A number of bills and resolutions have been acted upon 
besides those noted above, but we have not space to 
particularize them. 

Philadelphia.—-Mortality last week, 250. 

Miscellaneous.—The name of the confederated British 
Provinces is to be Canada; Upper Canada will hereafter 
be called the Province of Ontario, Lower Canada will 
be the Province of Quebec, and the other proviuces will 
retain their present names. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts has passed a bill 
substantially abolishing the usury laws. 

The gross earnings of the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road during the year 1866, were $16,583,882. The total 
ordinary expenses were $10,616,362, and extraordinary 
expenses consisting of additional second track, locomo- 
tives, cars, &c., $2,174,547, leaving a balance of $3,792,- 
973 as the net earnings. 

The steamer David White, from New Orleans for 
Louisville, was destroyed on the 17th ult., near Colum- 
bus, 225 miles south of Memphis, by the explosion of 
one of her boilers. The forward part of the boat was 
torn to pieces, and sixty-five of the passengers were 
killed. 

The Freedmen.—Col. Sprague, assistant Commissioner 
for Florida, reports the condition of that State to be 
generally quiet and prosperous. The celebration of 
emancipation, on the first of the year, was conducted by 
the freedmen in an orderly and becoming manner. In 
the principal towns throughout the State, they assem- 
bled in large numbers; meetings were held, and ad- 
dressed by the agents of the Bureau. All things were 
conducted with decorum, the use of intoxicating drinks 
was restricted, and at night they returned quietly to 
their homes on the plantations. 

The interior and northern districts of South Carolina 
have suffered most by the exodus of the freedmen. The 
number of emigrants is reckoned by thousands, and it 
is asserted that many of them have abandoned planta- 
tions which they had bound themselves by contract to 
cultivate. 

In Fairfax county, Va., contracts bave been easily 
effected by the freedmen. More than formerly wish to 
work on shares, and nearly all, it is said, can gratify 
this desire. The freedmen are badly treated in some 
parts of Texas. 

Canada.—Under the Confederation bill, the united 
British Provinces are to be called the Kingdom of 
Canada. The Federal Legislature will be styled the 
Parliament of Canada, and will consist of a Senate and 
House of Commons. The Speaker of the Senate is to 
be appointed by the crown, and the Queen’s representa- 
tive presiding over the new kingdom, will be called the 
Governor-General. Each province is to have a Lieu- 
tenant-General, appointed by the Governor-General, 
Ottowa is to be the seat of government. 

Missouri—The Senate of this State has passed a bill, 
by a vote of nineteen to seven, submitting to the people 
at the next general election, an amendment to the con- 
stitution to strike out the word “white.” A similar 
proposition is before the House. 

Georgia.—Ex Governor Brown advises the people of 
Georgia to change the State constitution so as to pro- 
vide for universal suffrage, and to accept generally the 
terms imposed by the bill which has recently passed 
both Houses of Congress. He believes they will never 
obtain any better terms, The Governor thinks if the 
negroes are treated with justice and kindness in all re- 
spects, the white inhabitants will seldom have cause to 
complain of the manner in which they will exercise the 
rigbt of suffrage. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 25th ult. Mew York.—American gold 138}. 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 110}; ditto, 5-20, 1865, 1088; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 1013. Superfine ’State flour, $8. 75a 
$9.85. Shipping Ohio, $10.85 a $11.65. Baltimore, 
common to fair extra, $10.25 a $11.90; finer brands, 
$12.20 a $16.50. White Canada wheat, $3.05; Cali- 
fornia, do. $3.10. Canada barley, $1.18. Western oats, 
60 a 62 cts.; State, in bags, 68. Western rye, $1.10 a 
$1.12. Corn, yellow and mixed, $1.07 a $1.09. Mid- 
dlings uplands cotton, 3l a 3l}cts.. Philadelphia. 
Superfine flour, $8 a $8.75; extra, $9 a $10.50; finer 
brands, $11 a $16.50. 
a $3; southern, do. $3 a $3.20; white, $3.15 a $3.30. 
Rye, $1. 30 4a $1. 35. Yellow corn, 98 cts. Oats, 57 a 
58 cts. Cloverseed, $8 a $8. 50, 
$3.75. Flaxseed, $3.25 a $3.30. The sales of beef 
cattle reached about 1750 head. Extra sold at 16} a 
17 cts.; fair to good, 15 a 16, and common, 12 a 14 cts, 
per lb, net. Sheep were higher, 4000 sold at 8 a 84 cts. 
for extra, 7 a 74 for fair to good, and 64 cts. per Ib. 
gross forcommon. Hogs, $10 to $11.25 per 100 lbs. 
net. 


‘the 6th of Fifth month. 
to send children as pupils, will please make early ap; 


she bad evidently been increasingly conce 


Pennsylvania red wheat, $2.75) 


Timothy, $3.50 a/take care of them, it is almost more than I 


Cincinnati.—Winter wheat, $2.90. No. 1 corn, |is her eternal gain. 


ee ee ee ee 


}63 cts. 


Oats, 52 cts. Rye, $1.25. Middlings col 
28 cts. Cloverseed, $3.20 a $3.40. Chicago —Ne Yo 
spring wheat, $1.85. Corn, 85a 86 cts. Oats, 44 

St. Louis.—Prime spring wheat, $2.35 ; winter, $2. 
$2.97. Corn, 81 cts. Oats, 60. a 72 cts. Baltimor 
White and yellow corn, 95 a 97 cts. Oats, 57 a 58¢ 
Cloverseed, $8.50 a $9. Lowisville—Superfine flo} 
$10. Prime red wheat, $2.90. Corn, 70 a 71 
Cotton, 28 cts. : 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. Ballard, O., $6, vols. 38, 39, and 
from Sarah Cope, Pa. per W. C. Cope, $2, vol. 39; 1 fr 
E. Hollingsworth, Agt., O., for J. Dewees, $2, vo f 
Mary Wilson, $2, to No. 20, vol. 41, and D. Ball, 
No. 27, vol. 41; from W. Bettles, ll., $2, to No. is, y 
41; : from B. Hedley, N. Y., $2, vol. 39; from C. 

Pa , $1, to No. 52, vol. 40; from J. Tomlinson, ae 
to No. 52, vol. 40. 


Received from Friends of Springville Montbly Meeti 
Lion Co,, Iowa, per Samuel W. Stanley, $15 for the 


lief of the Freedmen, and from Wm. Blackburn a 


family, West Brownsville, Pa., $7.25 to purchase a 
for the Freedmen. ~~ 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associat 
will be held at No, 112 North Seventh St., on Sever 
day the 2d inst., at 4 P. m. 

Saran Lewis, Sond / 


, WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
Parents and others intend 


cation to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, | (addr 
Street Road P. 0., Chester Co., Penna.) ; or to Char 
J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
It is requested that all applications for admission 
made before the lst of the Third month, in accordan 
with the regulations on this subject. Soon after tl 
date applicants from other Yearly Meetings will ‘be 
mitted so far as there may be room for them. : 


TEACHER WANTED. .— 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted to take cba 
of the Boys’ School on Osler Avenue, Philadelph 
under the care of ‘‘ The Overseers of the Public Sch 0 
founded by charter in the Town and County of Phi 
delphia, in Pennsylvania.” 

Application may be made to either of the andersign 
Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St. 
Samuel F, Balderston, 902. Spring Garden 
David Scull, 815 Arch St. 
William Bettle, 426 North Sixth St, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. . 

A female teacher of writing is wanted at the ab 
Institution, to enter on her duties at the opening o 
Summer Session. Application may be made to — 
Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown, Pa. +08 
Sarah A. Richie, 444 North Fifth St., Philada 
Sarah C. Paul, Woodbury, N. J. . 


? 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. | 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, | PHILADEL 
Physicianand Superintendent, -- JOSH vA 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuanues Exis, Ch 
of the Board of Managers, a 837 Market sg 


Diep, on the 27th of First month, 184%, at t 
dence of her brother, Benjamin I. Lord, 

New Jersey, Exizasetn Lorp, in the 58t 
age. Her health for some time had been | 


pare for the solemn change. For many | year: 
and strength were cheerfully devoted to ca 
promoting the comfort of others. This trait 
was conspicuous to the last; when suffering ext 
bodily distress she exclaimed, ’s Oh this terrible: ¢ 
how do the poor creatures bear it, who have no. 

my Heavenly Father will not put more u ee me 

ean bear. He does not reproach me; 
might have done, what would I now are 1 
many other expressions, uttered during her 
gave evidence that her dear Saviour was near fo 
support. Her friends have the consoling hope theit 


